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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
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Mr: Ortanno, 


If you think the following worthy the Lite- 
sary Tablet, you have liberty to infert it. 


LASSAN—No. 1. 
By means of evil fpeaking, san is often the foe of 


MAM, 

THERE is an evil fpeaking of others, 
which, at times, is highly commendable and 
neceflary—fo neceffury, that if one neglect to 
fpeak evil of another, éhou/ands may be injured 
by the neglect. 

Charity and the good of the community re- 
quire, that the vicious be evil fpoken of, when 
fome great ill can be prevented, or peculiar 
happinefs promoted, by fuch fpeaking. 

Frequently it isa duty to ipeak evil of oth- 
ers, for the fake of effecting their reformation. 
Without fuch reitraint, many would proceed 
to great lengths in wickedneis. 

One is under obligation to {peak evil of oth- 
ers, when he is legally called, by civil authori- 
ty, to bear witnels againit their crimes. When 
thus called, the evident reaifon of the cafe will 
fufficiently juftify his conduct. 

It often happens, that one mutt fpeak evil of 
others, inhis own defence and vindication. If 
aman cannot fecrete another’s faults, without 
expofing and injuring his own charaéter, no 
charity will require him to fuffer his own name 
to be defamed, for the fake of upholding the 
reputation of the faulty perfon. We ought to 
promote the good of individuals, in all lauda- 
ble methods, but it is our firft bufinefs to fecure 
our own good name, and ¢hen that of others. 

One may {peak evil of others, when he finds 
itis neceflary to warn a third perfon, ‘who is in 
danger of being ruined by intrigue, or an un- 
happy conne¢tion ; but though charity to a 
third perfon obliges him to give this friendly 
warning ; he ought to take the utmoft care, 
that the evil character he gives of another, ex- 
tend no further than is neceflary to accomplith 
the end defigned. 

Charity does not forbid one’s making men- 

tion, in common converiation, of that evil of 
others, which is already made public ; nor does 
it prohibit one friend’s {peaking to another, 
relative to the mifcondu&t of a third perfon, 
when he is confident, that no bad ufe will be 
made of his remarks. But the £/ one {peaks 
evil of others, even in this view, the better, 
though he do it without any malice, or ill de- 
fign. 
The above are the moft common initances, 
in which it may be requifite and proper to 
{peak evil of others ; but there are crfes in 
— evil {peaking of others is-highly cenfur- 
able. 
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To be evil fpoken of, without juft caufe, mult 


be an injury to the innocent, and is always mat- 
ter of trouble,and fometimes of grief. Ifthe evil, 
of which they are accufed, be not true, it may, 
notwith{tanding, prove an irreparable damage. 
One’s reputation is often dearer to him than 
worldly intereft. In being deprived of it, he 
may lofe the only means of a comfortable fub- 
fiftence. And though an attempt be made to 
vindicate an afperfed character, it makes but 
fmall amends for the injury ; becaufe the vin- 
dication fearcely ever extends fo far as the re- 
proach, and becaufe men are, generally, not fo 
apt to fpread the vindication ; nor is it, com- 
monly, well received after ill imprefhons have 
been made. It is often difficult to obliterate 
firlt impreffions, though made by reports 
wrongly founded. 

Should the matter of report be true, no man’s 
character is confiderably {tained by evil rumors, 
without great detriment; and it is not ftrange 
if reports, paffing through feveral hands, be 
aggravated far beyond the truth. The omil- 
fion of a fingle circumftance may give the {tory 
an entirely different complexion. 

A perfon’s good name is more valuable than 
rubies. A wound, given it, finks deep into the 
{fpirit and caufes the moft difagreeable fenfa- 
tions. The more innocent a man is, the more 
fenfibly is he affected by falfe or magnified re- 
ports. 

But the confequences of this vice are fre- 
quently worf? to him, who /preads the report. 
By fuch a practice, he isin danger of acquiring 
a bad charader himfelf, among thofe whom he 
would with to pleafe. 
difcernment, they will readily conclude, that he 
{peaks with as much freedom of them to others, 
as he does of others to. them. 

Evil fpeaking of others often terminates in 
revenge from the injured. A flanderous fpeech 
has coft many the lofs of comfort, and fome, 
the lofs of life. 

Although one efcape both thefe inconveni- 
ences ; yet much injury may arife from other 
fources. In this changing world, this great 
inftability of human affairs, no one knows whofe 
kindnefs he may, at fome time, need. So that, 
did man confult his own tranquility, he would 
always refrain from evil fpeaking, except where 
really neceffary. 

> SO 


For the LITERARY TABLET. 


WERE I to imagine the moft happy fitua- 
tion which life can afford, it fhould be in a fo- 
ciety, where envy is banifhed from the bofom 


of each individual, where every pure and gen- | 
erous fentiment is cherifhed, and where all the | 


tender charities of life are confidered as duties, 
which each one is emulous to fulfil. The 
members of fuch a fociety will daily experience 
that inward {fatisfaétion, which far furpafles 
the luxurious revels of vice, or the thoughtlefs 


- hurry of fafhionable diffipation. Virtue is the 


If they are perfons of 








only guide tohappinefs. This will prove true 
in every fituation of life; but the truth of it is 
rendered peculiarly confpicuous in the family 
circle. Here, if virtue be excluded, we at once 
bid adieu to every focial enjoyment. 

Friendfhip, the cordial of life, can never 
flourifh but in hearts, refined by virtue, and 
alive to the voice of real woe. Perhaps no fit: 
uation in life affords a fairer opportunity for 
the exercife of virtuous friendfhip, than the 
family circle. It it highly delightful to a fene 
fible mind, to find, in thofe we elteem, a defire 
to oblige us ; and nothing gives more pleafure 
than the refiéétion of having ated: uprightly, 
in the difcharge of every friegd}y office. 

The family of Cleander is’a proof that the 
above obfervations are true. Poffeffing an in- 
come fufficient to enfure him independency, he 
feels it his duty to affift thofe of his fellow crea- 
tures, who are diftrefled ; and, by this means, 
refcues many of the unfortunate from wretch- 
ednefs, and renders them ufeful to themfelves 
and the community. His family have been 
inftructed with thegmoft tender and unwearied 
affiduity, and well reward his pains. 

The fons agwell bred, generous and pof- 
fefled of ext@ffive knowledge. The daugh- 
ters are amiable and agreeable, pofleffing dig- 
nity without haughtinefs ; and, although not 
exquifitely beautiful, they are recommended by 
the charms of an eafy and genteel behaviour. 

Defirous of rendering home delightful, they 
never fuffer anxiety to cloud their cheerful- 
nefs; or fretfulnefs, or difcontent, to interrupt 
the ferenity of their minds. This little family 
have a fociety, compofed of perfons who are 
accomplifhed without affectation, and learned 
without pedantry, and of courfe they enjoy the 
charms of an enlivened, virtuous and graceful 
converfation. Such a fituation a Monarch 
might envy, and in fuch enjoyments the mo 
ambitious might wifh to participate. 

ZEPHELINA, 
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For the Lirerary Taser. 





EDUCATION. 


IN a free country, like ours, nothing is of 
more importance than the right education of 
children. Much has been written on this fub- 
jectby men whofe underftandings do honor to 
{cience, and whofe examples are the beft com- 
ments on the precepts they have delivered.— 
Any additional rules, or any new ideas, on a 
fubject which has been fo thoroughly invefti- 
gated, are not attempted to be brought for- 
ward by the writer of this eflay. All he ex. 
pects, is to expofe fome errors, which are but 
too comnion in the education of children. 

No one principle operates with fuch force 
on the tender mind as an ardent euriofity, if 
an aptnefs to imitate bad examples be excepte 
ed. While the firft fhould be gratified with 
the greateft care and circum{pection, the ut» 
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effects of bad example, as it | 
language at lead, that their children are out of 
fight at the time of its bemg uied. But it is 
not cnoweh that parents order their children 
out of the room, when about to relate an ob- 
{cene ftory, or make we of bad language. In- 
deed they had better let them remain than do 
fo; for children’s curiolity being awakened, 
and anxioutly deliving te know the cauie, they 
will by fome vnaccotintable accident, become 
acquainted with the reafon of their being or- 
dered’ out of their parent’s prefence. The 
whole ftory had better be heard by the child, 
than the worit part of it; and in all caies I 
am of opinion, the parent had better let his 
child hear openly the worft he has to fay or 
tell, than to order him away as is commonly 
practifed. ButI grant, proper obfervations 
fhould be made to take off the ill effects, which, 
faight otherwite, grow out of the fubjec. 

Still I am of opinion it has an unhappy influ- 
ence on children, to be ina habit of telling fto- 
tics before them at any time, or of any defcrip- 
tion.--I mean fictitious ones ; or if they be 
truc, thofe of a marvellous nature. Thole of 
the frightful kind, are univerfefly condemned 
as having the moft perr@cfus This 
defeription of ftories, is Senerally f6td by do- | 
meitics. But it is an evil, the exM®ence of | 
which alone, is fufficient caufe of banithment. 
It cannot be compenfated by any of thofe qual- 
ities, which are molt cagerly fonght after in 
thofe we employ to do our necetiary labour. 
Neither fidelity, ativity, attachment to the 
profperity of their employer, or the moft refin- 
ed morality, is fufficient inducement to retain 
a domeitic given to ftory telling. Itis at once 
the moft abominable and pernicious quality to 
children, that can pofubly be poiletied. 

Children, inftead of being frightened in the 
night, were proper meafures taken in their ed- 
ucation, would poffefs the fame degree of cour- 
age they do in the clear light ot day. On the 
contrary, however, we behold them in too ma- 
ny inftances, terrified almoit out of their exift- 
ence, on their being left alone at the approach 
of darknefs. ‘The only reafon of which is, their 
having had their tender and credulous imagin- 
ations, filled with accounts of {pirits, hobgob- 
lins, beggars, witehes and wizards, with along 
lit of names, which have never found a place 
in the written language of any nation. If 
children were told that there was no more dan- 
ger, as is really the cafe, in the night than in | 
the day of any thing’s hurting them, only that, 
not being able to fee fo clearly, they were more 





ect. 


ny parents, put to the difagreeable neceflity of 
forcing their children to bed; or afterward to 
quiet them, obliged to leave the door of their 
apartment open; or of adopting fome fimilar 
expedient. 

But however difagreeable the effe& of ter- 
rific {tories may be on the courage of children, 
thofe of alight and laughable nature, have no 





| cious énoug’ to contein every thing. 
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It is, 
therefore, of primary importance, that chil- 
dren’s heads be not filled with vain and trifling 
notions ; forfurely if they are, no room is left 


for better imprefions. But it is vain totell a 


| man, Who never fays any thine before his chil. | 


dren, but what ts vain and trifling of this ; un- 
leis he will be induced to change his ttrongly 
rivetied habit. Parents cannot take too much 
pains, mott clearly to inform themfelves ; for 
without fome knowledge, it is prepoiterous to 
fuppoie, they can well educate their offspring. 
Authentic hiftory, geography, morality and 


even the bible, (though of late not thought 


worthy ot a place among books of education, ) | 
may Occalionally be read to great advantage. | 
Even {tories drawn from thefe fountains, may, | 
fometimes, be related, without rifking the child’s | 


courage or underitanding ; but told with judg- 
ment, may tend to invigorate both. 

Much might be faid in addition to the fore- 
going. But as it is only the writer’s mtention 
to expofe fome very obvious and very prevau- 
ing errors, he cannot be expected at this time to 
go into detail. But being very ferioufly im- 
preffed with the importance of a pr per educa- 
tion, he has endeavored to fuggeft iomething 
that would be found ufeful inthe management 
ofa family. Should this prove to be the cafe, 
his object is completely anfwered. That the 
fons of New-England, and of the world, may 
be educated to glory and utefulnefs—that they 
may bear the fruit of virtue and patriotifm on 


all their branches—that parents who ate {o- 


licitous to do their duty, as it relates to thei 


children, may fee the bett and warmeft wilhes 
of their hearts gratified, in their improvement, | 
is the fincere wifh of his heart.—Dnue atten- | 


tion on the part of parents, will in general, 


induce children to rife up and call them bleffed. | 
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Jervass, the Painter, and Cartrerythe Sculpter. 


Cuarres Jervase, Efq. principal Painter to | 


the late King, and alfo, I think, the tranflator 
of Don Quixote; a work which feems to have 


cleared the ground for the tranflation, as it is | 


termed, of the late Dr. Smollett ; has, by the 


wellknown epiltle of Pope, been immortalized ; | 


though he had not, referring to his works, up- 
on the fcore of graphic genius, much ftronger 
claims to an apotheofis than his quondam pu- 
pil; yet he certainly had claims to immortali- 
ty, if it were in the power of mortals to confer 
it, of a much higher nature. 

His literary charaéter has long been before 
the public, and confequently his merit asa 
writer long fince determined; but even his 


Carter, the Statuary, Or, as he wus fhe 
termed, the Stone-Cutter, when a yorv au 
man, had a {hed near the Chapel in May Fate 
indeed I think upon the very {pot where the 
fair was formerly celebrated. His bufinefs 
was then confined to what may literally be 
termed the Jowe branches of his profeilion, tuc); 
as tom./) mes, grave-flibs, &c. ; for it is well 
known, in the common run of 


thats Gave. Guloters eras © architecture of 
nO ays, tctliprure was very iparingly intro- 
duced. 

On this {pot, and in this manner, Carter uf. 
ed to labour from day to day, from the rifing 
until the fetting of the fun. As he was one 
morning at work, he obferved a Gentleman, 
rather in years, very plainly dreffed, whom he 
had frequently teen pafs by, and fometimes 
ftop at his window, or enter his fhop 

The Gentleman afked him fome quettions 
re{pectinsr his bufinefs; and the Sculptor, 
| thinking he wifhed to employ him, difplaved 

his fmall collection of models, and direéted his 
attention to the works he had in hand. The 
Gentleman commended his indufry, defired 
he me@ht not hinder him ; fo, after fome apole 
ogy, he began to chip his ftone. His vifitor 
ftood a ihort time obferving him, and then de. 
parted. 

Probably Carter was difappointed at this 
termination of the vilit; however, he went on 
with his work. In a day or two the ftranger, 
ata very early hour, called upon him aguin. 
he Sculptor fearcely litted his eyes from the 
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, till a queftion trom his guett, who afk- 
1, Whether he was a married or fingle man? 
attracted his attention. 

He replied, that he was married to the belt 
woman in the world. 
fmiled: ‘Have you any chil. 
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dren ?’ 


“One of the beautifulleft infants that ever 
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was feen. 
Again the Gentleman fmiled, and continu- 
led: “You feem a moft induitrious young 
| man.’’ 
| “Induftrious !’’ faid Carter; “ one had 
' need be {fo in thefe times: you fee I cannot e- 
| ven afford to kcep a labourer conftantly : I do 
almoft every thing my/elf.” 
| “Do you want any money ?” 
| Carter ftarted: “ Want money ? Lord love 
me! yes! I believe I do.” 
| Would a hundred pounds be of fervice to 
you ”? 
| «A hundred pounds!” faid the aftonifhed 
| Sculptor; Lord love me! why it would be 
the making of me forever.” 
“ How fo?” 
“ Ready money would enable me to pur- 
chafe materials at a cheaper rate; to employ 
a jk >yman ; -tend my bufinefs: in fact, 
a journeyman ; to extend my | 
it would make a man of me. er 
| Do you know Clarges-ftrect : faid the 





lefs pernicious influence on their mental pow- 
ers. The human underftanding is not capa- 


friends and admirers have been lefs anxious | ftranger. 

to inform pofterity of the many inftances of, Lord love me! to be fure 
his philanthropy and benevolence, which to juft by.” . | 
them mutt have been obvious, and with which | “ You muft breaftfaft with me there to-mor 
they might have adorned their pages. One of row morning at nine o'clock. ; 

thefe occurs to me; and as the authority from | “Who mutt I inquire for? 

which I quote is indubitable, lam happpy to; ‘Mr. Jervafe,” replied the Gentleman 
convey it to pofterity. | «You want a job done ?” 


I do; itis but 
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¢ Ah!” faid the 
doubt of that.” 
Whatfoever Carter, who had little connex- 


wn with artiits, and therefore did not Kuow 


Sculptor, 


him, thought of his vititer, is uncercam. He, 
pectation of emplos ment, tooKx 
care to be punctual, and found that he refided 
in a very elegant houle. Jervafe received 
him with the greate% pleafure and politenefs : 
during the courte of their breakfait, 
« Mr. “Carter, I have for fome time obferved 
and m: irke: d you as a young man of contider- 
able talents and u nremitting induitry, itriving, 
I fear rather againtt the ftream. I am happy 
that Providence has put it into my power to 
afit vour efforts. Here is the hundred 
poun Is wht th you feemed to think would be 
ble to you. But as I know the ne- 
} there is for c: ipiti aul in your pri ifeflion, I 
by no means intend to limit my affiitance to 
this fam. T have numerous friends and connex- 
ions, and will recommend you; nd as your 
biviineis mereafes, {hall always be ready to fee- 
ond your ende both with my 
and advice.”’ 

It would be a vain effort to attempt 
{cribe the altonithment and the gra stitude of 
the Scniptor iend, whom he regarded 
almoft as a fupernatural being. He took tire 
hundred pounds ; and Jervafe had the fatil- 
faction to find, in a fhort tume that his bread 
was not caf upon the water. Every thing 
fucceded wiih Carter, his bufinels extended, 
and T think, he eng: ized in fome of the new 
erections in May-lair “and its vicinity. Thus, 
by his ingenuity and indultry, he realized 

what in thofe days was termed a large fortune. 

Wi hen very young, I was once at his extremely 

houfe, I think in Halfmoon-t{treet ; 

been informed, that from this imall 

died much richer than his pat- 
( urapean Mag. 
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and particularly of th Natives of Hindooflan. 


BY MR. EDWARD WOOD. 

innot be furprifed that the effeminacy 
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climates has almott always 
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Thus there reigns in Atia 
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WE e 
of the people in hot 
them flaves. 
afervile ipiit which ther 
to fhake oif; and it is im] potlible to find, ia all 
the hiftories of this c untry, a tingle pailave 
which drico We never fee any 
thin: g but Up per A- 
fia has! heen frequen tly fubdued by the Scythi- 
Perfians, Greeks, Arabs, Moguls le 
Turks, Tortars, and Aifghans ; and the fouth- 
ern paris have been cont inually fubject to in- 
vafions, and have fuffered many revolution 
But with this inveterate pufillanimity and cow- 


rendered 


vers 2 free foul. 


the herotfm of flaverv. 


ans, Medes, 


ardice, it appears diflicult to reconcile their cru- 


el actions, their enftoms and penances, fo full « 

barbarity ; the men volutarily undergoing the 
greatet hi: wd{hips—the women burning them- 
felves. |] ‘hough framed, however, of a texture 
fo weak as renders them tiniid, they poffets, 
at the f:ime time, an im: igination {o lively, that 
every obje@ makes the ftrongeft impreflion up- 
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ABLET. 
on them. The fame imbecility of organs 
em incapable of daring cnter- 
failure may be attended by 
death, contributes to produce 
that remark ible apathy fo pecultarly ftriking 
servers, when the Himdoo ts in 
circumitances evidei ntly defperate. That fuch 
at phyii lical defeét does extit will be allowed by 
all who have a&ed in a military or judicial ca- 
pacity in the Lower Provinces of Bengal; it 
appears, indeed, to extend Eaitward to Are. 
can, to Pegue, and to China. 

More energy is ay acwiges to the Weftward 
and Northward. To the above defect, the ac- 
curate obferver may trace, perhaps, the horrid 
human facrifices, and the frequent public fui- 
cides of the Hindoos, fo ttrongly denied by 
certain of their European admirers, but prov- 
ed fully by impartial enquiry. Bigotted to 
the principles of their religion; prejudiced in 
favour of its high {tate of perfection, to the ex- 
clufion of all others ; committing their very 
exiftence into the hands of fanatic priefts, they 
are urged on to fubmit patiently to thefe in- 
flictions, without once venturing, or even caring 


which renders t! 
prizes, where the 
boduy pain or 


to Murope ino] 


to enquire into the propriety or neceflity of 


what they are about to undertake ; not fo 
much, however, it fhould appear, with a view 
ot atoning for palt offences, as of attaining a 
degree of excellence, which they are taught to 
believe thefe penances are capable of confer- 
ring. 

Thus do climate and religion moft forcibly 
conipire to determine the character of the na- 
tives of Hindooftan : the former paves the way 
for any anestion the latter may be willing to 
eftablifh, which once received, it throws, alfo, 
every olitacle in the way of its removal. 

Befides the above, other caufes concur in pro- 
ducing the like effe& ; one of which, the divifion 
ot the whole body of the people into four orders 
or caffs, may be contidered as another of thefe 
cautes ; an inititution acknowledged to have 


obtained prior to the records of authentic 


| hilftory, and even before the molt remote era 
_ to which their own traditions pretend to reach. 


By this arrangement the {tation of every indi- 
vidualis unalterably fixed; his deftiny is irre- 
vocable ; and the walk of life is marked out, 
from which he muft never deviate, and whofe 
barriers it would be impions to pafs. 

Speculating on a mere poffibility, without 
any competent appearance of probability, it 
certainly is not difficult to affert, that the Afia- 
tics are capable of a much higher degree of 
civilization 3 equal, nay, perhaps fuperior to 
the nation which now ranks highelt and proud- 
eft in the feale of Eupropean politics. All 
judgment is comparative, and more particu- 
larly when it attempts to dive into futurity ; un- 
lefs when the imagination, “ in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,” {purns at every thing like experience, 
and indulges itfelfin contemplating 

“ Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 

Admitting them, however, to poffefs facul- 
ties the beft adapted for improvement, moft, it 
fhould feem, of their peculiar inftitutions muft 
be done away, before they arein a ftate fuff- 
ciently unbiaffed and free from prejudice to al- 
low of their attaining a much higher degree of 
perfection. That it is any part of our policy ta 


| bidden defiance to him. 
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— or evento defire, the removal of thefe 
ob{tructions, is a queftion involving many 
points of great political moment, unneceffary 


to be adverted to here. 
Ao, &, 


ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

Mr. l’Abbe Velia, a very learned profeffor of 
the Oriental Languages, in Sicily, has an- 
nounced that he faw, at Girgentia, a volume of 
cotton paper, written in the Weftern Moorifh 
character, which contains a tranflation into 


| Arabic, of that part of Livy’s hiftory which is 


'wanting. It goes from the 6oth to the 77th. 
The lalt is not complete, and there are fome 
chafms in the others occaftoned by worms.— 

| The 6oth begins at the Epoch, when the Conful 

| Aurelius fubdued the rebels of Sardinia, after 

a very confiderable flaughter, and went after- 

wards into Corfica, to punifh thofe who had 

The firit book opens 
with the foundation of Aix in province, by the 
proconiul L. Sextius, from whom that city 
took the name of Aque Sextiz.—The Abbe 
has already tranflated fome of this valuable 
work, and promiies to prefent his readers with 

a tranflation in Arabic and Latin, or Italian. 

[ Ma/s. Mag. (uol. 3d, p. 259.) 
AAD 
A firiking inflance of Longevity. 

In days of yore, a gentleman travelling thro’ 

the Highlands of Scotland, happened to fall 
in with a man who appeared to be about eighty 
years of age weeping bitterly : On inquiring 
the 1 -eafon, t the old man informed him that his 
Sather had jult been whipping him—the gentle- 
man’s curiofity led him to vifit their cottage, 
where he faw the father ; and on expoftulation 
with him on his cruelty in ufing thus his fon, 
was told, that the youag rafcal had been throw- 
ing {tones at his grandfather, who was at work 
in the garden. 


Ca Acnss 
ee ee” Set 


ANECDOTE. 

A QUAKER, who was a barber, being fued 
by a parfon for tythes—-?a and Nay went to 
him, and faid he never had any dealings with 
him in all his whole life; Why, fays the parion, 
it is for tythes! Says the Ou: iker, 1 prithee friend, 
upon what account ? Wh,, fays the parfon, for 
preaching in the church. Alas! then, replied 
the Quaker, / have notling to do with paying thee ; 
for 1 come rot there. Oh! But you might, fays the 
parfon, for the doors are always open at convenient 
times. And thereupon to!d him he would be 
paid, feeing it was his due. Yeaand Nay here- 
upon {hook his ears, and making feveral w ry 
faces, departed, and immediately entered his 
ation (it being a corporation town) again{t the 
parfon for forty fhillings. The parfon, upon 
notice of this, very haltily demanded why he 
put fuch a difgrace upon him; and for what 
did he owe him the money ?>—~TZ> uly friend, re- 
plied the Quaker, for trimming, for trimming, faid 
the parfon ; why L never was trimmed by you in 
my life. O! bat thou mighteft have come and been 
trimmed, tf thouhadft been pleafed, for my doors are 
always open at conv wrvy well as thine. 

DIED, 





At Wilton, (Con.) Mrs. Rachel Betts, aged 
102, by a fall upon the ice. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
The voice of the Britifh Ifles. 


‘Taken from the European Magazine for i803.) 
To the tune of ** Hearts of Vak.”’ 
3 
AWAY, my brave boys! hafte away to the 
fhore ; | 
Our foes,the bafe French, boaft they’re ftraight | 
| 














coming o’er, 
To murder, and plunder, and ravifh, and burn; 
Let them come—we’ll take care they fhall nev- | 
er return : 
Fer around all our fhores,hark! the notes loud- 
ly ring, 
United, we’re ready, 
Steady, boys, fteady, 
Lo fight for our Liberty, Laws, and our King. 
Il. 
They boaft in the dark they will give us the flip ; 
The attempt may procure them a dangerous 
dip; 
Our bold tars are watching in Ocean’s green 
lap, 
To give them a long Jacodinical nap*. 
But thould they fleal over, with one voice we'll 
fing, 
United, we’re ready, &c. 
Ill. 
They knew that, unirep, we fons of the waves 
Would ne’er bow to Frenchmen, nor grovel 
“like flaves ; 
So, ere they durft venture to touch on our 
ftrand, 
They fent black Sedition to poifon our land. 
But around all our thores now the notes lound- 
ly ring, 
United, we’re ready, &c. 
IV. 
They {wore we were flaves, were all loft and 
undone, 
That a Jacobdin noffrum, as fure asa gun, 
Would make us all equal, and happy, and free, | 
L'was only to dance round ¢heir Liberty’s tree. | 
No! no! round our fhores let the notes loud- | 





ly ring, 
United, we’re ready, &c. 
V~. 
?T'was only to grant them the kifs call’d fra- 
ternal, [nal ; 


A kifs which all Europe has found moft infer- 
And then they maintain’d the effect could not 
mifs— 





We fhould all be as 2/e? as the Dutcu and the | 


Swiss ! 
No ! no! round our fhores let the notes loud- 
ly ring, 
United, we’re ready, &c. © 
Vi 
With lies, and with many a Gallican wile, 


| 
They {pread their dire poifon o’er Erin’s | ; 
ey tpread their dire poifon o’er Erin _— | Yet oft the bird fupports its bleeding frame 


ifle ; 
But now each Shilalah is ready to thwack, 


And batte the lean ribs of the Gallican Quack. | 


All around Erin’s fhores, hark ! the notes loud- 
ly ring, e 
United, we’re ready, &c. 





ac 
Deerse. 


| 


LITERARY TABLET. 


VII. 
Stout Sandy, our brother, with heart and with 
hand, 
And his well-tried Claymore, joins the patriot 
band, 


Now Jack, Par, and Sanpy, thus cordial a- 


gree, 


| We fons of the waves fhall forever be free, 


While around all our fhores, hark! the notes 
loudly ring, 


United, we’re ready, &c. 


VILL. 
As they could not deceive, they zow threaten 
to pour 
Their hofts on our land, to lay wafte and de. 
yvour ; 


To drench our fair fields and our cities in gore, 
Nor ceafe to deftroy till Britannia’s no more. 
Let them come if they dare—hark ! the notes 

loudly ring, 

United, we’re ready, &c. 
LX. 

My fweet rofy Nan isa true Britifh wife, 
And loves her dear Jack as fhe does her own 

lite ; 


Yet fhe girds on my {word, and fmiles while I | 
[heads low : | 


glow, 
To meet the proud French, and to lay their 
And chaunts ’tween each bufs, while the notes 
loudly ring, 
My Jack! thouart ready : 
Steady, boy, tteady, 
Go! fight for thy Liberty, 
xX, 
And Ned, my brave lad, with a true Britith 
heart, 
Has forfaken his plough, has forfaken his cart ; 
E’en Dolly has quitted, to dig in a trench, 
All, all, for the fake of a cut at the French ; 
While he {ings all day long, let the notes loud- 
ly ring, 
I’m ready ! I’m ready ! 
Steady, boys, fteady, 


Laws, & thy King. 


| To fight for my Liberty, Laws, and my King ! 


XI. 
Away, then, my boys ! hafle away to the fhore, 
Our toes, the bafe French, boaft they’re ftraight 
coming o’er, 
To murder, and plunder, and ravifh, & burn ; 
They may come—but, by Jove! they /ha// never 
return : 
For around all our fhores, hark! the notes 
loudly ring, 
United, we’re ready, 
Steady, boys, fteady, 
To fight for our Liberty, Laws, and our King! 


jaa 


The Tears of Joun the Hermit. 


| THE fportfman oft, with unrelenting aim, 


Death is ameternal Qeep."——Wide Robefpicrre’s 


Hurls his dire thunder at fome warbler’s 
breatt ; 


On the lov’d bough where hung its parent 
nett. 


| Thro’ the hufh’d grove its notes of grief are 
heard, 
Whilft oft, with feeble wing, it ftrives to fly ! 
Till, faft expiring, mild and harmlefs bird ! 
i Itdrops, at laft, beneath the thorn to die ! 


— 


So I, deep wounded by the fhafts of woe, 


Thro’ the long day my wretched fate de. 
plore ! 


Feel, from my heart, the purple current flow, 
And wait, impatient, till it beats no more. 


as 


An Invocation to Death. 


I SINK beneath this foul-fubduing wound, 
Ah ! where for confolation fhall I turn ? 
Where may the balmy couch of Ref be found ? 


Then ceafe, my lyre to fwell thy wonted ftrain ! 

No more, in fruitlefs wows, ’ll watte my 

breath ! 

Ne more my tongue fhall murmur nor complain, 
For, lo! I feek the marbled fhrine of Death. 


All hail to thee, whofe never-erring dart, 
Or firft, or latt, all human-kind mutt fee] ! 

Behold a willing victim bares his heart, 
Nor let him vainly at thine altar kneel ! 





| I view no horrors feated on thy brow ; 

I feel no terrors at thy lifted arm ; 

| But bare my bofom to receive thy blow, 

Tho’ fearce with youth’s impurpled current 
warm. 


No ! thou art lovely to my tearful eyes ! 
To me thy face affumes the imile of Peace ! 
To me thy voice is {weet, for Come (it cries,) 
“Come tomy arms, and all thy pangs fhall 
ceafe.” 
Strike then, O Death! and clofe this feene of 
woe ! 
See ! my bared bofom fupplicates thy dart ! 
O frike! and I will bleis thee for the blow, 
And kifs the hand that medicines my heart. 


1 afk not this becaufe a world will rife, 
Where Bi will ever reign and foft Repof ; 

Ahno! from that I turn my worthlefs eyes, 
And only afk an end to human woes. 





1@) 
THE WISH. 
Cowper's © Potun’ tranflated. 


YE morning dews, thou health-infpiring breeze, 
Ye intermingling woods, ye tufted trees, 
Ye fhady valleys, and ye grafs-clad hills, 
Ye fragrant How’rs that fringe the purling rills. 
Could I, alas ! thofe joys once more obtain, 
Which erft I felt within my fire’s domain. 
Yet {till I with beneath my vine-clad bow’r, 
Unfeen, unknown, to wait for life’s latt hour ; 
And when, my years thus haply {pent, I die, 
’Neath fome unfculptur’d ftone, or turf-clad 
grave to lie. 
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—Some {pirit whifpers, “ In the buried urn2? 
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